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before the Civil War to the time of Teddy Roosevelt car- 
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dition census information and premium pric- 
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The President’s Letter 
By Chris Pilliod 


This is my 67th President’s Letter. When I gradu- 
ated from college in 1979 the steel industry was 
booming. An average Joe like me received 10 or 11 
job offers. I remember a recruiter cold-calling me at 
my apartment that spring and begging me to accept a 
metallurgy position for a company I had never even 
heard of. 

But it wasn’t long and the good times were over. 
The worst steel recession ever started in the early 80’s 
and saw half the mills and foundries in this country 
shutter; bankruptcy, foreclosure, and consolidation. 
To keep a job I helped out in the Arc melting steel 
shop in Keokuk, Iowa running and doing helper work, 
shoveling manganese, silicon, nickel and chromium 
to bring the heats into alloy specifications. It was a 
job but not luxurious. Hot steamy and sweaty. We’d 
fire up the furnace at midnight sharp to take advantage 
of discounted electricity rates when demand was “off 
peak.” Power off was 8 am sharp. 

In the mornings after 8 am I’d trudge over to the 
lab and help with tensile bars, Charpy impact tests, 
hardness readings and chemistry as needed. And then 
done at noon. I could never sleep well working grave- 
yard. 

As I recall it went on for a couple years. Or it 
seemed that way. After one long hot sweltering sum- 
mer day, I’m guessing 1982 or 1983. I left work and 
grabbed lunch in town at my favorite spot— Tipen- 
buds. After dining I drove to my apartment and dialed 
up the TV to one of the three channels we received. I 
don’t have any recollection what I watched but next 
thing I knew was my phone rang and the melt shop 
asked if I was coming in to work. “Chrissakes” I 
thought... “what’s up???” I looked at my watch and it 
was after midnight. I had fallen asleep on the floor in 
my steel toed boots and work clothes. “For Chrissakes. 
Pll be right in!!!!”" 

And after 41 years I thought I’d never see anything 
like that again. Anything like that had to all be behind 
me right??? Clear sailing... no furloughs, layoffs, 
graveyard shifts from here on out. But now I find my- 
self writing a President’s letter in my second week of 
furlough. Never would have guessed a virus would be 
the cause. But half of Carpenter’s revenues are aero- 
space related and the industry has been decimated. 
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I'll be back to 
work very soon 
but nonetheless 
it’s hard to put 
words into the 
feelings. I find 
myself more 
worried about the 
world right now 
than me. 

All these 
years I have been a metallurgist in a hobby that is es- 
sentially all metallurgy. And one thing that has dawned 
on me is that you learn in small discrete revelations. 
Small dawnings of knowledge that hold the key to un- 
derstanding and enlightenment. So is true in the world 
of numismatics. Not many of us were experts at grad- 
ing in our early years. I recall I was so bad at grading 
in my early years I came very close to quitting the 
hobby altogether. In the early 80’s I was buying coins 
and submitting the better pieces to the services which 
had just recently established themselves as third-party 
grading establishments. When what I thought were 
choice pieces coming back “cleaned,” “tooled,” dam- 
aged and so on I one day threw my hands up in the air 
and said “either I am going to learn how to grade or I 
am quitting the hobby!” So that summer of 1984 I at- 
tended the ANA Grading Seminar in Colorado Springs 
and had a wonderful week of knowledge and learning. 

You learn about the metallurgy of dies, coins, and 
minting processes much the same way—small mo- 
ments of “ah-ha!!!”’ But the difference here is being a 
metallurgist I have the advantage of hearing the story 
but I also am living it. I also gained some keen insight 
over the years working with the Mint. Some of the 
most intriguing projects I have been involved with in 
my career have been with the US Mint. 

And when it comes to numismatics I have had 
some insights the role of metallurgy may have played 
in decision making at the Mint. Ill keep this basic, 
like Metallurgy 101. 

For the 5-cent piece this was understandable. But 
maybe not for the cent. Why? The nickel was replac- 
ing the Half Dime in currency, and there just was 
not room for two circulating coinages to be similar 
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in color. The bronze cents of 1864 were smaller but 
could still be confused with a nickel of the same color. 

Of the 55 metals on the periodic table, 53 are 
of similar color—whitish or silverish. Only two are 
brown—gold and copper. Metal oxides come in a 
rainbow of colors, but not pure metals. An alloy of 
copper-nickel, or “cupro-nickel” as the Mint refers to 
it, combines a brown metal with a white metal. It is in- 
teresting to note that cupro-nickel becomes essentially 
white in color at approximately 80% copper- 20% 
nickel. Above that it is a bit tawny or tannish. 

Copper-Nickel Flying Eagles and Indian Cents are 
88% Copper- 12% nickel and retain some brownish 
patina. Brown metals carry with them a connotation of 
a “base” metal, while white resonates with silver. The 
5-cent piece was still a powerful denomination, and 
being white like its silver counterpart Half Dime was 
important. 

But why was nickel added to the small cent in 
1856? Joseph Wharton’s influence on the metallurgy 
of the Indian cent is documented, and the desire to in- 
troduce nickel into coinage was evident in the 1860’s. 
The Flying Eagle and Indian Cent both had introduc- 
tions of nickel as a significant alloying element, at a 
level of 12%. Although today nickel is roughly four 
z times the cost of copper this may not have been the 

case in the 1850’s. Whatever the reason, it proved a 
disastrous decision. 

As a general rule, the higher a pure metal’s melt- 
ing point, the harder it is at room temperature. Copper 
melts at 1984F. Nickel has a melt point of 2651F. Iron, 
such as employed in the 1943 Steel Cents, melts at 
2804F. As you alloy two metals, they tend to be a lin- 


USS. Issue 

Copper-Nickel cents 1856--1864 
Indian cent, bronze 1864--1873 
Lincoln cent, bronze 1909--1982 
Lincoln cent, steel 1943 
Lincoln cent, zinc 1982-- 
Shield five cent 

Jefferson five cent 

Jeff Wartime five cent 

1964 and before 90% Ag. 

80% Ag 20% Cu (Canada silver) 
1964-present Clad 

Sacagawea 
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ear “blend” of the two components, so hardness of the 
copper-nickel blanks will be higher than just a bronze 
alloy. Indeed measurements I have obtained on blanks 
of various coinages reveals this. 


All measurements are in Rockwell-T15: 
Copper-Nickel Cent Blank 77 


Bronze Indian Cent 73 
Lincoln Cent Bronze. 58 
Steel Cent. 84 
Zinc Cent. 67 


So copper-nickel was not only harder but it also 
work-hardened at a faster rate, so during the milli- 
second of the striking process it became even tougher. 
And these series are littered with die breaks and cuds. 

Why was the Lincoln Cent so much softer??? It 
has essentially the same chemistry, so why the huge 
disparity in hardness? I’ve been binge watching Netf- 
lix during the quarantine and one show that captivates 
me is “Forensic Files.” I chuckle every time they bring 
in an outside expert to help solve a homicide mystery. 
It’s always a “forensic botanist,” or a “forensic arson- 
ist,” one night it was a “forensic plumber.” That had 
me laughing really hard. So I guess I am a “forensic 
metallurgist.” And in this case there can be only one 
answer. The reason the Lincoln Cent is so much softer 
than the bronze Indian cent is the Mint introduced the 
process of annealing blanks prior to striking. Anneal- 
ing is the process of elevating the temperature of a 
metal in order to soften it in order to make it easier to 
machine, or form. Heat treating is elevating the tem- 
perature of a metal in order to harden it. The difference 


Hardness 
Pre-strike Struck 
R-15T RI5T 
77 81 
73.5 88.5 
58 81 
84 
67 55 
86 
68 86 
74 
77 
58 76 
64 
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is usually in the cooling rate from the elevated tem- 
perature. 

What year did annealing get introduced at the 
Mint? I don’t know, but it’s on my bucket is to deter- 
mine this date empirically. 

Although they may not have realized it, the Mint 
had a godsend in 1982 when the cent was switched 
to zinc. Not only does zinc have a very low melting 
point of 787F which aids its room temperature hard- 
ness but is extremely atypical in its behavior. It is one 
of the very few if only metals with a negative work- 


hardening rate. That is, as it is struck it becomes softer. 


All other coins I measured in the as-struck condition 
harden as a result of the striking process. It is also 
approximately 20% less dense than copper. How does 
this help? Density helps financially. The Mint pur- 
chases material based on price per pound. As such, 
not only is zinc three times less costly than copper per 
pound, but you get a double bonus of 20% more coins 
per pound because of it’s lower density. 

See the table for a more detailed view of coin met- 
allurgy. 

Finally, let me explain why I shared all of this 
information. I have always wondered why the Mint 
added 9% manganese (Mn) to the wartime nickel 
(1942-45). Manganese is not an easy alloy to work 


with. It oxidizes readily, forming a blackish charcoal 
film. Even at 9%, it is easy to pick out a war nickel 
versus a standard nickel without flipping it over. After 
circulation and contact with ambient environment, it 
oxidizes. The manganese is what gives it the darker 
color. Manganese also increases propensity to de- 
laminate, a common error found on war nickels. Not 
surprisingly, most ferrous alloys contain less than 2% 
manganese. I kept asking myself, “Why would they 
use so much manganese?” 

Recently I finally figured out what the reason may 
be for employing manganese. Manganese is a light el- 
ement like zinc. It is also very inexpensive. Nickel and 


copper have almost the same exact density while silver 


is about 15% higher than both. Adding 9% manganese 
to 35% silver and 56% copper results in alloy with 

the exact same density as standard 75% Cu-25% Ni, 
so a War nickel weighs exactly the same as a standard 
cupro-nickel piece. It was an alloy that was a suitable 
replacement during the war to allow copper and nickel 
to be employed for the war effort, but long term, along 
with the steel cent will go down as two of the least 
suitable coining alloys in our history. 

I am working on a “Tidbits of Coin Metallurgy” 
with anecdotes like this in a presentation for some 
time in the future... there are a lot of them, so stay 
tuned. 


NEW ORLEANS.RARE 


COINS “< 
SPECIALIZING IN 


NewOrleansRareCoins@gmail.com 
I Attend Several Major Coin Shows 
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DAVE’S 
D.C.W. Collection 
(Trusted name in numismatics) 


“The Collector’s Friend” ® 


| BUY-SELL-TRADE 
e Flying Eagle and Indian Cents. o 


Large Free pricelist, very strong buyer 


When it comes to high grades or 
Ex. Rare Varieties, see me. 
Strict Grading a “must” 
ANA LM-4078 FUN-CONECA 


P.O. Box 500850 - San Diego, CA 92150-0850 
PHONE: 800-364-6718 - FAX 858-513-6557 
www.thecollectorsfriend.com 
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ANA eLearning 
ACADEMY 


“The Secrets of Flying Eagle and Indian Cents” 
An eSeminar by Rick Snow 
on the ANA eLearning Channel 


Rick Snow will be teaching the free seminar 
all about Flying Eagle and Indian cents. This course 
will be live October 13 at 5:00 Pacific time (8:00 in 
the east). If you miss it, it will be viewable on the 
ANA’s You Tube channel. 

Rick will talk about history, grading, variet- 
ies, collecting strategies and counterfeits. We will be 
covering Patterns, Proofs and circulation issues as 
well. The presentation will last 2 hours. 


The back issues of the Longacre’s Ledger are 
now accessible on the Newman Numismatic Portal. 
The site is managed by the Washington University in 
St,. Louis, Missouri. Access is free to all and the files 
can be viewed at the following link: 


https://nnp.wustl.edu/library/publisherdetail/521577 


Special thanks to Len Augsburger for working on this. 


Specializing in Flying Eagle, Indian, Lincoln, 


and Early American Copper Cents 


Numismatic Guaranty Corporation 
MEMBER 
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Eric Lindholm 
By Bob Travis 


Eric Lindholm is like a breath of fresh air to Flying Eagle 
and Indian cent collectors. Many of us who have been collect- 
ing for a long time are concerned about the lack of youth in our 
hobby. In that respect I believe Eric gives us hope for the future. 
He is a just 18, and he has been buying and selling Flying Eagle 
and Indian cents for over four years. 

Eric became interested in studying coins after watching 
a YouTube video on collecting coins from pocket change. He 
began by searching rolls of Lincoln cents for the 1998, 1999, and 
2000 Wide Ams, aka WAMS, and the 1955, 1969 S and 1972 
double die varieties. Soon he was visiting local banks “Coin roll 
hunting” in his spare time. While he did not find any WAMS, or 
any of the double die varieties, he did find some smaller prizes. 
He accumulated a nice group of repunched dates, wheat cents, 
unusual foreign coins, blank copper planchets, and counter- 
stamps. Eric estimates that he searched through about 65,000 
coins, all tracked on a spreadsheet, in his quest to locate Lincoln 
cent varieties. He managed to find quite a few keepers but locat- 
ing a well-worn 1903 Indian cent was an event that left a lasting 
impression on him. 


Eric Lindholm 


The discovery of that strange little “Penny” with the Indian 
on the obverse and Oak Leaf wreath on the reverse set Eric off on 
a journey to learn everything he could about Indian cents. Soon 
he learned about grading and varieties, and all sorts of things that 


could happen to a coin to affect its condition, and hence, its value. 


He learned about buying and selling on eBay. He began attending 
coin shows, and he set up internet searches to track Indian and 
Flying Eagle cents by grade and variety. Then he began selling 
his “Finds” on eBay. Thus, in a relatively short span of time Eric 
became a coin dealer. 
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The trait that most impresses me about Eric is his knack 
for finding great coins. I had the honor of spending quite a few 
hours with him during the 2020 FUN show in Orlando. The first 
morning we entered the show together. Eric headed to the left and 
I started on the right. By the time we met for lunch he had found 
two low grade (G-VG) 1857 Snow-7 Flying Eagle Cents, plus a 
third example that was much nicer. That is the variety in which 
the obverse die of a Liberty Head Double Eagle clashed with the 
obverse die of the Flying Eagle cent leaving a clear impression of 
Ms. Liberty’s profile on the right side of the cent. The two low 
grade coins were not for sale, but he had the better one in hand. 
The coin was ina PCGS GENUINE holder. The following quote 
is Eric’s version of this great find. “I recognized by the PCGS 
Code 92 that the coin was deemed CLEANED, but since it was 
XF, I had to pick it up! I had wanted to find this variety for a long 
time, and before the show, I told myself that I would try to find 
one. As soon as I saw it, I knew I had to buy it.” Upon further 
review PCGS relabeled the holder as “Spot Removed.” 


1857 Snow-7. Obverse die clashed with 
Liberty Head Double Eagle die. PCGS EF 45. 


Eric also found a gem PCGS AU 58 1869 Snow-3e at the 
FUN Show. I have a nice Snow-3, but I had to have that one. It is 
one of those “Gotta have” coins. He later admitted that I paid his 
air fare to Orlando with that purchase. 

Over the past two years Eric has located several exception- 
ally nice AU Indian cents for my collection. Below are a few 
examples of coins that I have purchased from Eric. 

When I asked Eric if he intends to collect coins after col- 
lege, he commented that “I hope to build a choice collection of 
Flying Eagle and Indian cents in the future.” He also volunteered 
that of all the Indian cent varieties that have passed through his 
hands the 1892, Snow-14 Scarface variety is by far his favorite. 
Among them is the one pictured below is his favorite. It is also 
the first coin I purchased from him. 
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1887 Snow-1. PCGS AU 58. 4-Star variety. 


In the fall of 2019 Eric enrolled as a first-year student 
at Babson College in Boston, MA. He is studying Business 
Administration and Management with a focus on Entrepreneur- 
ship. Buying and selling Indian and Flying Eagle cents is helping 
finance his education. His endeavors should serve him well in 
life. 

In summary, Eric is well-versed in Flying Eagle and Indian 
cents. He is an excellent grader and has asked reasonable prices 
for the coins I have purchased from him. Those of you who col- 
lect these little jewels of history from our past should consider 
getting to know Eric Lindholm. He is a very pleasant young man 
who loves to “Talk” Indian and Flying cents. You can contact 
Eric at: ericlindholm74@gmail.com 


NE ay ‘ a 
Ath eugeneeas® 


Sa SS 


1892 Snow-14, Scarface. 3-Star variety. PCGS AU 55 Photo 


Sealed. (The first coin I purchased from Eric) 
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The History of the 1856 Flying Eagle Cent 
By Richard Snow 


1837 Feuchtwanger Cent 
Compared to 1837 Large Cent 


In 1837 Dr. Lewis Feuchtwanger promoted a small 18.5 
mm diameter cent he hoped would replace the cumbersome cop- 
per 27.5 mm Large cent. The proposal was presented to Con- 
gress in September 1837 as a memorial entitled “Substitute for 
Copper.” When presented with the proposal for his input, Mint 
Director Robert M. Patterson enlisted input from a friend who 
happened to be a chemist who lectured at the Franklin Institute 
in Philadelphia. This professor was Dr. James C. Booth. Booth 
found that the alloy presented, basically copper, nickel and zinc 
was difficult to work into bars and then into planchet form. He 
did not recommend the alloy for cent coinage. 

Mint Director Patterson saw a valuable profit center 
for the Mint evaporate if this alloy was chosen. Until 1853, the 
cent and half cent were the only coins for which the mint pur- 
chased metal outright, and thus made money on. Feuchtwanger’s 
proposal would take away that profit. So this great idea was shot 
down. 

Copper tends to be a grime magnet. The large copper 
cents, in circulation for 60 years by 1853, tended to get easily en- 
crusted with skin oils and debris from circulation. They became 
foul to the touch and maybe even a health risk. Proper ladies 
would not touch the coins. The coins were not legal tender at the 
time and could be refused to be accepted. Half cents were hardly 
ever seen. There was much to be said for eliminating them from 
circulation. But replace them with what? 

In 1853, a problem arose throughout the coinage system 
of the country. Massive discoveries of gold in California and Aus- 
tralia had caused an inflation of items valued in gold, like silver 
and copper. The silver in the half dime through half dollar was re- 
duced to keep them in circulation. The copper cent was becoming 
more expensive for the mint to make and this profit loss had to be 
addressed. In 1854, a plan was made for the reduction of the cent 
from the 168-grain copper cent to a 100-grain bronze cent which 
would hold on to the profits for the mint. Bronze had recently 
been employed in France for its base value coinage. 
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Dr. Lewis Feuchtwanger 


By early 1856, it seemed the cent would be changed to 
bronze and only reduced in size with the half-cent eliminated. 
In February, Treasury Secretary James Guthrie proposed the 
introduction of a two-cent coin at twice the size of the reduced- 
sized cent. He also said that he thought it would best if he had 
the decision-making power within his office. Mint director James 
R. Snowden countered that there were technical problems with 
developing a new coinage that only the Mint Director would be 
able to address. He replied to Guthrie that it would be better to 
have the Mint Director make the decision regarding alloy with 
the Treasury Secretary giving approval. Guthrie gave in on this 
point and asked for additional ideas. 


Prof. James C. Booth, 1845 
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Snowden, looked to his Melter and Refiner, James C. Snowden said the new wording of the coinage bill 
Booth. Booth had joined the Mint in 1849 when the gold rush should read as follows, with the following corrections: 
started. Booth was an expert in refining gold and he stayed at 
the Mint until 1887. Recalling the Feuchtwanger idea of 1837, “Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, that the standard weight of the 


Booth proposed the copper-nickel alloy for the cent. He came up cent coined at the Mint shall be [ninety-six-grains—or-two-tenths 
with 12% nickel and 82% copper as a satisfactory coining metal. — of an-ounee} seventy-two grains, or fifteen hundredths of an 

To save time, existing half-cent dies were used and 50 examples ounce, troy, with no greater deviation than [four-grains} three 
were struck in that alloy. These weighed 72 grains and were 22.6 _ grains in each peace, that said cent shall be composed of copper, 


mm in diameter. with an admixture not exceeding [five-percentumin-weight of 

On July 11, 1856, Snowden sent Guthrie these pieces metals? one-eighth on weight of other metals, which may render 
for his thoughts. In his lengthy letter accompanying these coins, it more suitable for the purpose of coinage and of such shape and 
Snowden stated that the alloy possessed many positive qualities. device as may be fixed by the Director of the Mint, with the ap- 
It differed in color and character from the present copper, silver probation of the Secretary of the Treasury.” 


and gold coinage. The color was more consistent than the bronze 
coinage trials. It wore well and did not accumulate grime. It was The changes were accepted, and Guthrie asked Snowden to pro- 


hard to counterfeit with brass or other inferior metals. One draw- _ceed with die trials of the new copper-nickel cent. He asked that 
back was that the seigniorage would be 8%, considerably less the diameter of the new coin be smaller than the half-cent, so it 
than the amount gained by the 100-grain bronze cent proposal. was changed from 22.6 mm to 19 mm. 


It was not forgotten that this change in the cent from 
copper to copper-nickel was the most dramatic change the Mint 
had ever undertaken. It was a new metal, in a new size with new 
dies and Snowden had to be sure it would be successful. He 
proceeded to put his Chief Engraver, James Longacre, to work 
on the dies for the cent. Longacre was under pressure to come 
up with something quick. He borrowed his wreath design for the 
reverse from his 1854 three-dollar coin. He made an obverse die 
with a Flying Eagle. The use of an eagle was an idea brewing in 
Longacre’s mind since at least 1855 when the first Flying Eagle 
was used on a pattern cent. The final design was similar to that 
used on the Gobrecht dollar design of 20 years earlier. cy 

By the summer of 1856, the updated Coinage Bill 
passed the Senate, but was held up in the House or Representa- 
tives. There was a chance the bill would not make it out of the 
House before the current session ended and it would have to 
be reintroduced the next session. This was too long to wait. On 
November 22, 1856, Snowden sent Guthrie a few examples of the 
nickel cent using the new Flying Eagle dies by Longacre. These 
were the first 1856 Flying Eagle cents struck. 


1856 Flying Eagle Cent, Snow-1 die pair 
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James Ross Snowden (1809 - 1878) 
Mint Director 1853 - 1861 


As the bill languished in the House, Guthrie requested a 
large quantity of the new cent to distribute to the Congress to get 
them to act on the bill. On December 4th, Snowden sent a few 
hundred examples to Guthrie, who got to work pressing the flesh 
with these new coins in hand. As word got around about the coins 
being given out like party favors, Congressmen began to request 
additional examples from Mint Director Snowden, who was only 
too happy to oblige. 

The few hundred examples struck represented a pattern 
striking, as the authorizing legislation was still pending. The op- 
portunity to strike a quantity of circulation quality pieces gave the 
Mint a chance to test the presses and the dies in a simulated press 
run. 

After passage in the House, the Coinage Bill had to go 
back to the Senate to accept the changes from the bronze alloy to 
the copper-nickel alloy. Additional cents were sent to grease that 
wheel as well. As many as 650 coins were struck and distributed 
to Congress between December 1856 and February 1857. Presi- 
dent Franklin Pierce got four examples as well. The Coinage Act 
of 1857 became law on February 21, 1857. Within a few days, 
Guthrie formally authorized Snowden to begin purchasing the 
required metal and begin striking the new coins. 

The nickel was purchased from The Gap Nickel Mine 
Company in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. It began as the Gap Mine 
in 1849. It was initially a copper mine, but along with the cop- 
per was a waste ore of iron sulfide the miners called “Mundic.” 
Heaps were piled up outside the pit for years. In 1853 this ore 
was studied and found to be Millerite, which is mostly nickel 
(NiS). The mine changed its name inserting “Nickel,” and went 
looking for customers. The Mint would buy nickel from Gap 
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James Guthrie (1792 - 1869) 
Treasury Secretary 1853 - 1857 


from 1857 until 1860, when it went out of business. Joseph 
Wharton bought the mine in 1863. 

An enormous amount of coins were needed to supply 
the demand, as an entire denomination was about to be replaced. 
There needed to be about 40,000,000 coins struck within the 
two-year redemption period. The coins were only struck at the 
Philadelphia Mint where nearly all presses were converted from 
other denominations to strike the new cent. Enough new coin- 
age was on hand for its initial release on May, 11, 1857. The new 
coins were a big hit, and people were lined up at the Mint to get 
the new coins. Some had paid for stand-ins to get early places in 
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Millerite (NiS) Gap Mine, Gap, Lancaster Co., PA. 
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line. A small profit was available to these early birds for a few 
days thereafter. The excitement was not just because of the new 
coinage. There was also a preferable exchange set up for the cent. 
You could exchange your old copper cents and half-cents or you 
could exchange the foreign silver coins for cents. Both were go- 
ing to be withdrawn from circulation in a short period. 

The excitement over the coinage redemption created a 
new collecting mentality. While the new cents were convenient 
and pretty, what would become of all the old copper cents being 
turned in and melted. Would some of those become rare and valu- 
able? It was certainly on the minds of a few collectors at the time. 

In this environment with a budding coin collector com- 
munity, it became known that not only were there the new 1857 
Flying Eagle cents, but there were also rare ones dated 1856 that 
were given out to Congressmen. Everyone who knew about them 
wanted to get their hands on one. The rush was on to find one. 
Trouble was the 1856 Flying Eagle cents were not in circulation 
unless a Congressman accidentally spent his piece. So, to get one, 
you had to buy it. The prices rose quickly and soon they were 
selling for $2 each. 

By 1858, the demand for specimens of the 1856 Flying 
Eagle cent reached the Mint and, seeing a profit, kindly obliged 
in striking more examples. Collectors of the day preferred Proof 
specimens and so about 1,500 more 1856 Flying Eagle cents 
were struck and began to be sold for 25 cents each. We do not 
have direct sales evidence of this price, but auction prices in 1859 
plummeted to 25 cents. Soon enough an outcry from dealers 
reached the Mint and they stopped selling examples. 

When the election of 1860 put Abraham Lincoln in the 
White House, Snowden was out of a job. The new Mint Direc- 
tor, James Pollock, put an end to the selling of earlier-dated coins 
from the Mint. The remaining 1856 Flying Eagle cents were 
likely dumped unceremoniously into circulation. For the next 25 
years or so, lucky collectors might find one of these rare coins in 
their pocket. Oh what a find! 


The 1856 Flying Eagle cent is really a pattern as it was 
produced before the authorizing legislation was passed. It was 
sold by the Mint thereafter and gained a status of a rare regular 
issue by this function. The fact that many were released into 
circulation gives strength to this argument. Throughout its his- 
tory, it has been listed as a regular issue to be collected alongside 
the 1857 and 1858 issues. Who can buck 164 years of history, 
anyway? 

When James Longacre’s collection was auctioned off 
in 1870, he had ten examples. They sold for $1.00 each to coin 
dealer Edward Cogan. Some collectors have built large hoards 
of the date. In 1906 The R.B. Leeds sale by Henry Chapman had 
109 examples. They sold between $4 and $11. 

Detroit collector, George W. Rice’s collection of 756 
pieces was sold to Henry Chapman in 1911. These coins did not 
go to auction. Many of the Rice coins ended up in the John A 
Beck collection, which numbered 531 examples. Beck had a long 
standing offer to buy any 1856 Flying Eagle for $10. As a result, 
he got many circulated examples among the gems. 

For many years from the 1930’s onward, the scarcity of 
the 1856 Flying Eagle was compounded by the knowledge of the 
untouchable coins in the Beck hoard. When the hoard was sold 
between 1975 and 1980, the market was able to absorb all the 
coins at around $1,500 per coin for Extremely Fine and $1,800 
for Proof and uncirculated examples. These prices were arrived at 
by the selling of single examples in the Beck auctions by Abner 
Kriesberg and Jerry Cohen’s “Quality Sales” in 1975 and 1976. 

Since that time, the demand for the coin has remained 
constant. Circulated examples are typically between $8,000 and 
$12,000. Proofs are typically between $12,000 and $20,000. The 
average Mint Sate examples usually sell between $18,000 and 
$30,000. The top examples have had prices realized well over 
$100,000. 


EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE UNITED STATES MINT, PHILADELPHIA, 


The Second U.S. Mint, 1852 woodcut 
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The Great Coinage Recall of 1857 
By Richard Snow 


The early years of the 1850’s years were one of eco- 
nomic boom time. Gold was coming from California and a 
lightly regulated banking system made everybody happy. 
Farmers in the South gloated about “King Cotton” as if it 
were gold itself. Wildcat banks printed their own currency - 
some with some gold backing, some without. In late 1857, 
when the crops failed, the farmers couldn’t repay their 
loans and the banks started to collapse. The stock market 
crashed. The year became known as the Panic of 1857. 

The money in your pocket prior to 1857 was a real 
mess! Prior to 1853, U.S. silver coins had been overvalued 
and were not used in general circulation at all. Only the 
three-cent silver, which was 75% silver and light in weight 
would circulate. Foreign silver coins filled in the gap. 
These silver coins were mostly Spanish colonial coins from 
Mexico, Bolivia and Peru. 

The dollar used in business transactions was the 8 Real 
coin — the Spanish piece of eight. American dollars were 
never seen in circulation. 


Half Dime Dime 
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The half dollar was the largest American silver coin 
typically seen as it supplanted the scarcer 4 reales coin. 
Large mintages over the years helped it to become widely 
seen in banks. Few were seen in circulation. 

The typically seen coin in regular use was the 2 reales 
coin — two bits in slang terms. It was the same size as the 
American quarter dollar. The quarter dollar was hardly seen 
because there was an ample abundance of 2 reales coins. 
The British florin also traded at the same rate. 

The | real coin was 1/8th of a dollar and stood in for 
the missing dimes. The dime was known as a short bit, as 
the 1 real coin was worth 12-1/2 cents. The British shilling 
was also in circulation at the same rate. 

The 1/2 real coin stood in for the missing half-dimes. 
The British sixpence was also figured at the same rate. 

As early as the 1843, the use of foreign silver was at- 
tempted to be legislated out of circulation. It didn’t work. 
In fact the opposite happened. In Banker’s Magazine in 
1847, the observation was made that the majority of silver 
in circulation was foreign. 

Prior to the Coinage Act of 1853, silver could 
be turned into the Mint and recoined into U.S. 
coins. The Mint would assay your silver and pay 
you back the same weight in coins, less a small fee. 
The Coinage Act changed the silver operations at 
the Mint from an assay office to a bullion purchas- 
ing office. Now, if you had silver you wanted to 
exchange for U.S. coin, you would sell the silver 
to the Mint at a fixed rate. This effectively took the 
US. off the bimetallic system. 

The new coinage was made about 7% lighter, 
but was still very close to the bullion value. Luck- 
ily, the price of silver maintained a level that did 
not make the Mint have to reduce the weight again. 
By the end of 1853, there were U.S. quarters, dimes 
and half-dimes in circulation again. 

As U.S. coins were again seen in circulation, 
the foreign silver coins became a problem. In 1854, 
when legislation was presented to the Senate to 
reduce the size of the copper cent, measures were 
added that enabled the Mint to redeem the old cop- 
per cents and half cents with the new issue. As the 
legislation proceeded, a full scale redemption of the 
foreign silver coinage in circulation was added. 

By 1856, when the Coinage Act of 1857 was 
taking shape, it was determined that the new cent, 
now changed from a reduced-size copper coin to 
copper-nickel, would be exchanged for the old 
copper cents on a one-to-one basis. People would 
love to get rid of the old coppers piling up in their 
buckets in the barn. The foreign silver would also 
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be exchanged for the new cent at the rate of 100 cents per 
dollar. This would be a great boon to those who had well 
worn foreign silver, as the exchange was based on face 
value, not weight. 

The foreign silver was to be redeemed at a rate of 80% 
for American silver coins. Here was the chance to exchange 
your old worn out bits for bright shiny new full weight 
American coins. What a deal! 


1857 Copper-nickel cent. 19 mm 
compared to a 1857 Copper Large cent. 27.5 mm 


The Coinage act of February 21, 1857, became real- 
ity and on May 25 at 9:00, the exchange was set to begin. 
Two booths were set up outside the Philadelphia Mint. One 
exchanged cents for cents and the other exchanged cents 
for silver. The new cents, called “Nicks,” were parceled out 
in canvas bags of $5.00. The customers could exchange as 
much as $50 at a time. Those first in line were immediately 
surrounded by onlookers eager to see the new coins. Some 
were offered profits for their bags. 

Millions of the old copper cents and half cents were 
taken in to be melted. Some enterprising people who knew 
that some of these coins would have added value likely 
were able to get the heavier pre-1795 cents taken out of the 
lots on their way to the melting pot. Their higher statistical 
survival today in low grades hints at this being the case. 

In 1859, Mint Director Snowden reported that foreign 
silver coins had all but disappeared in circulation. There 
were, however, still accumulations in public after the initial 
two year redemption period had expired. Snowden inserted 
a provision in an unrelated bill that extended it another two 
years. By 1860, there were 95 million nickel cents in cir- 
culation. This was much more than enough coins and Mint 


Silver redeemed for cents by denomination 1857 - 1860 


Two Reales 
(quarters) 
$78,295.00 
$68,644.00 


Total 
$128,045.00 
$165,201.00 


1857 
1858 


Half Real 
(sixteenths) 
$16,602.00 
$32,085.00 


One Real 
(eighths) 
$33,148.00 
$64,472.00 


1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 


1859 
1860 
Total 


$262,059.00 
$258,065.00 
$813,370.00 


Source: U.S. Mint Report 1860 


Phil. Mint 
$174,485.00 
$326,033.00 
$165,115.00 
$58,353.74 
$36,572.05 
$20,585.95 
$781,144.74 


Source: U.S. Mint Report 1862 
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$111,589.00 
$182,330.00 
$440,858.00 


N.O. Mint 
$1,360.00 
$17,355.00 
$19,825.00 
$9,075.00 
$5,680.00 
$0.00 
$53,295.00 
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$109,080.00 
$51,630.00 
$258,330.00 


Silver for silver 1857 -1862 


NY assay off. 
$112,502.00 
$147,453.00 
$110,564.00 

$62,072.00 
$10,474.00 
$11,401.00 
$454,466.00 


$41,390.00 
$24,105.00 
$114,182.00 
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total 
$288,347.00 
$490,841.00 
$295,504.00 
$129,500.74 
$52,726.05 
$31,986.95 


$1,288,905.74 
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Director Snowden had to close off the redemption period 
for silver on June 25, 1860. By 1860, a total of 81,337,000 
copper large cents and half cents had been redeemed for 
silver coins. 

The old coppers were still being redeemed and after 
1860 for the new cents. In fact, nearly the entire mintage 
of 1861 cents was from copper cent redemption. By 1864, 
when the last records of the period were reported, over 
110 million copper cents and half cents were redeemed 


1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

| 1861 
¢ 1862 
1863 

1864 

Total 


@ 
ae 


and melted. Another 6 million would be redeemed in later 
recalls, mostly during the Act of 1871 recoinage. 
Just as the Mint was closing the books on redeeming 


old copper coins, they changed to the composition of the 


cent again. This time to bronze. By the Coinage Act of 
1871 the copper-nickel cents would have to be removed 
from circulation. Between 1871 and 1881 the Mint recalled 
about 31 million copper-nickel cents. During that time an 
additional 5 million copper cents and half cents were re- 


deemed. Thankfully, many other were saved for collectors. 


Large cents and Half cents redeemed 1857 - 1864 


Mintage 
17,450,000 
24,600,000 
36,400,000 
20,566,000 
10,100,000 
28,075,000 
49,840,000 
13,740,000 
200,771,000 


Source: U.S. Mint Report 1860, 1865. 
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Redeemed 
for silver 
12,804,500 
16,520,100 
26,205,900 
25,806,500 


Redeemed 
for cents 
1,660,200 
3,140,400 
4,723,500 
3,750,000 
9,524,500 
5,336,500 

618,500 
49,000 


28,802,600 $1,337,000 


Large cents and Half cents 
redeemed 1871 - 1953 


1871-1873 
1875-1880 2,174,705 
1901-1931 366,109 
1931-1953 84,781 
Total 6,175,134 


3,549,539 
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Total 
redeemed 
14,464,700 
19,660,500 
30,929,400 
29,556,500 
9,524,500 
5,336,500 
618,500 
49,000 
110,139,600 
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How to tell a Mint State from a Proof 1856 Flying Eagle 
By Richard Snow 


The definition for a proof strike in John Dan- 
nreuther’s book, United States Proof Coins (2018), is 
as follows: 

“A proof coin is one struck by hand on a screw press 
from a specially polished die, using a polished blank.” 

He goes on to specifically mention that 1856 
Flying Eagles are a special case. 

“The first issuance of the 1856 Flying Eagle cent 
(Snow-3, JD-3) was a specially struck group prepared 
for Congress to demonstrate the new small size and 
copper-nickel alloy for coinage (these Snow 3 ex- 
amples have usually been designated MS). The later 
strikings of the 1856 cent (the Snow 9 variety) were 
specially struck for collectors that have traditionally 
been called Proofs (or Restrike Proofs). 

Dannreuther decided to designate all 1856 Fly- 
ing Eagle cents with the SP moniker (for Specimen) 
rather then use MS and PR designations. He acknowI- 
edges that coins from both groups have variously been 
called circulation strikes and Proofs. 

If presented coin after coin, a grader may 
make a judgment call on whether a coin is a MS or PR 

& solely based on the look and feel of the coin. If diag- 
a nostics are known, then they may be used. Maybe not. 

There are many coins where determining the 
correct format may mean thousands of dollars differ- 
ence. Take for example the 1880 Shield nickel. Only 
16,000 MS pieces were struck and 3,955 Proofs. The 
MS coins were released into circulation and only a 
handful remain, while most of the Proofs were saved. 
The MS is a $15,000+ coin, and the PR is only worth 
$500 or so. You better know which is which. 

In a small mintage of only 16,000 pieces, many 
of the first strike 1880 nickel would be prooflike and 
will show features similar to the Proof. Conversely, 
with a mintage of nearly 3,955 pieces, the proof issues 
will have their mirrored fields fade. A late die state 
proof may look more like a MS coin than an early die 
state circulation coin. Only by comparing the dies can 
a successful attribution be made. If you study enough 
1880 nickels you’ ll find die markers that are only on 
the MS pieces and by this die study, be able to attri- 
bute a MS from a PR successfully. 

The same holds true for the 1856 Flying Eagle 
cent. You must take the coins in context with one 
another. Only then will you be able to tell a PR from a 
MS piece, even if heavily worn. 
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In Walter Breen’s Encyclopedia of U.S. Proof 
Coinage (1977), he details the 1856 Flying Eagles by 
die pair and offers his opinions on PR or MS for each 
die pair. He had an opportunity to look at 116 of the 
531 examples existing in the Beck hoard. 


Snow 1: (Breen Obv. 1, Rev. A.) 
No decision as only one example seen. 


Snow 2: (Breen Obv. 2, Rev. B) 
No decision as only three examples seen. 


Snow 3: (Breen Obv. 1, Rev. B) 
Usually nonproofs, Proofs rare. He mentions 
die chatter. He saw 26 in the Beck hoard. 


Snow-4: (Breen Obv. 2, Rev. C) 
Proof, no uncs. Two were in the Beck hoard, a 
few others noted outside the hoard. 


Snow 5: 
Breen unlisted, although it would have been 
(Breen Obv. 2, Rev. D) & 


Snow 6: (Breen Obv 3, Rev. D) 
One in Beck hoard. No decision on PR or MS. 


Snow 7: (Breen Obv. 4, Rev. D) 
Nonproofs only. Breen said he saw 7 examples 
to date. 


Snow 8: (Breen Obv. 5, Rev. B) 
Two examples seen by Breen. Uncertian of MS 
or PR due to wear. 


Snow 9: (Breen Obv. 5, Rev D) 

Breen saw 87 examples in the Beck hoard. He 
listed them by die state. 
I) Ten seen. Nonproofs. 
II) Eight seen. Both unc and proofs. 
IIT) Sixteen seen. No decision. 
IV - VI) Not enumerated, no decision on MS or PR. 
VII) Breen saw 53 in the Beck hoard. He lists “Unc (?) 
and proofs” with the question mark being his. He men- 
tions it is often difficult to tell when a coin is found 
worn whether it originated as a proof. 
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Snow-10: 

Breen unlisted. 

(Breen Obv. 1, Rev 1858 T2-I) 
Unknown at the time. A low leaves reverse die. 


What is plain to see from Breen’s research is 
that it is not so easy to determine a pattern of intent 
on whether a PR or MS was intended to be struck just 
by looking at die pairs and extant examples, even with 
116 examples sitting in front of him. 

My own research started with Breen’s enumer- 
ation and was carefully cross-referenced until I had 
published my own listing in Flying Eagle and Indian 
Cents (1992). I attempted to figure out the emission 
sequence of the die pairs and carefully noted which 
die pairs were proof strikes and which were non-proof. 
I also broke them down into Pattern, First Restrikes, 
and Second Restrikes. 


Patterns. 
Snow I: Obv. 1 (5/5 sw) 

Rev. A (Tilted ONE CENT). 

No opinion on PR or MS. Only 3 seen, al- 
though I thought most all were copper die trials at the 
time. Turns out all are copper-nickel, but toned, pos- 
ij sibly bronzed at the Mint. 

Snow 2: Obv. 2 (Point at base of U) 

Rev. B High Leaves. 

Proof strikes. I later proved that the reverse is a 
repolished 1857 Proof die (Rev. 1857B), as Breen had 
thought it was. 


Snow 3: Obv 1 (5.5 sw) 

Rev. B (High Leaves. 

I listed these as nonproofs. The Bluebird 
(PR66) was at the time believed to be a copper die 
trial. It is now known to be the only known proof from 
this die pair. 


First Restrikes 
Snow 4: Obv 2 (Point at base of U) 

Rev. C (low Leaves) 

I mentioned same die as proof patterns. No 
mention of being Proofs. I believe that was an omis- 
sion, as Breen mentioned they were Proofs and I 
would have followed his attribution. 
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Snow 5: Obv. 2 (Point at base of U) 

Rev. D (Center dot) 

I discovered this die pair in 1991. I called it a 
proof. Since then, 14 examples have been found. Nine 
example have been graded PR, and five have been 
graded MS. 


Snow 6: Obv. 3 (Repunched 1) 

Rev. D (Center Dot) 

The only example seen was called a nonproof 
by me. I have never seen another example and now 
question the existence. 


Snow 7: Obv. 4 (Heavy Date) 

Rev. D. (Center Dot) 

I called these nonproof, but that was based on 
Breen’s listing. I have never seen one and question its 
existence. 


Snow 8: Obv. 5 (Die line from I to rim) 

Rev. B (High Leaves) 

I called this is a nonproof based on Breen’s 
listing, but he was noncommittal. I have never seen 
one and now question its existence. 


Second Restrikes 
Snow 9: Obv. 5 (Die line from I to rim) 

Rev. D (Center dot) 

I estimated the mintage at 1,000 pieces. I 
broke these down into die states. 
Early: I said these appeared to be non-proof. 
Mid: No mention about PR or MS. 
Late: No mention regarding PR or MS. 


This is where we were in 1991. Looking back, 
it was admittedly very little to go on to determine 
which are proof and which are MS. Since that time, 

I have seen and noted nearly every single 1856 Fly- 
ing Eagle cent that has come on the market. I would 
estimate I have seen about 500 examples. By 2001 in 
the first Attribution Guide, and then later in the 2014 
Third Edition, I had seen enough coins to make some 
declaration on the die pairs. Additionally, I have come 
to some conclusions about the rare trio Snow-6, 7 and 
8. They are likely misattributed examples of Snow-9. 
Until they are rediscovered, I will assume they do not 
exist. 
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The current thinking on the question of proof 
or nonproof or Mint State (MS) by die pair is as fol- 
lows: 

Snow-1: Proof 
Snow-2: Proof 
Snow-3: Nonproof. 
Snow-3 “Bluebird”: Proof. 
Snow-4: Proof 
Snow-5: Proof 
Snow:6: Does not exist 
Snow-7: Does not exist. 
Snow-8: Does not exist 
Snow-9: Proof 
Snow-10: Nonproof. 


So with the rare trio gone, we are now look- 
ing at only six die pairs using three obverse dies and 
four reverse dies. The dies themselves were all made 
as proof dies with highly polished surfaces. All were 
likely on hand at the Mint at the end of 1856. 

It is useful to first talk about the dies and sort 
the various die pairs into a marriage progression. This 
was done with Breen’s list, but new discoveries made 
it obsolete. My Attribution Guide (2014) attempted 
to put the die pairs in chronological order outside the 
numerations of the die pairs, as the attribution number 
can’t be changed. The reverse dies can tell us much 
more about the time line because some have been used 
outside the 1856 group. So here is where the dies line 
up as far as their order of use. 


The obverse dies 


Obv. 1 (5/5) First used on Snow-1 as a proof striking. 
Medium polish. All known examples are called proofs. 
After that it is used on Snow-3 to strike the Bluebird, 
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which is a PR66 - an obvious proof. Then an extensive 
striking with the same die pair. The mirrors are quite 
strong at first but then fade to a frosty satin look. The 
die is repolished and a small die scratch is now found 
under the date. The mirrors are once again strong. The 
latest strikings with this die state of Snow-3 show 
medium mirrors. The latest strike is a single example 
of Snow-10, which is a restrike featuring a low leaf 
die from 1858. 


—~ Die Scrate 
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1856 S3 Late Die State 


Obv 2: (Point at the base of U) Date is lightly 
punched into the die. First used on Snow-5. The die 
shows die striations from 12:30 to 6:30 and from 

2:00 to 8:00. Only about 20 coins in both copper and 
copper-nickel were struck. There are no die states. 

The next usage was on the Snow-2. Now the fields are 
highly polished. Only about 10 coins struck. The Next 
usage was on the Snow-4 and a pattern die pair with 
the Ornamented Shield reverse (J-184, PT-1). On both 
these strikings the die shows repolishing in the form of 
die striations from 6:30 to 12:30. 


No die Obv. 3, or Obv. 4. 
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Obv. 5: (Die line at I). This was used on the Snow-9 
only. If Snow-8 exists, maybe it was used there first. 
The dies were polished leaving a heavy die polish line 
from the denticles to the I in UNITED. A continuation 
is visible in the eagle’s left wing. The early die states 
have medium mirrors. It is then repolished and a die 
polish line is visible from the eagle’s beak diagonally 
through the U in UNITED. A die crack then forms 
from the beak vertically downward. It then extendes 
upward through the UNI in UNITED to the rim at 
9:00. The die maintains some mirrors throughout. 


The reverse dies 


Rey. A: Tilted ONE CENT. The only usage is on 
Snow-1. On high grade examples it has medium mir- 
rors. 
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Rev. B: High Leaves. No center dot. The first and 
only use is on Snow-3. Initially it is polished with 
medium mirrors. Die polish lines from 9:00 to the corn 
husk in the left wreath. Later the mirrors fade. Late die 
states are repolished again and now there is a light die 
scratch under the right ribbon end. 

The die is supposed to be used next on 
Snow-8, but this cannot be confirmed. So, aside from 
that, this is the only usage of the die. 
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Rev. 1857 B: Used first on 1857 Proof Snow-PR2 
and repolished prior to use on the 1856 die pairing. 
Highly polished dies. There are four die polish lines 
sticking out from the inside of the wreath to the right 
of the E in ONE. Confused by Breen as the same as 
Rev. B. 
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The die is repolished and the small dot above 
the N in ONE is gone. A flat polished area develops 
inside the bow. Next a die crack develops from the rim 
at 1:00 to the right wreath. Later die states show rim 
crumbling. 

So now we are in a position to make a die 
marriage list. 


Pattern issues 


Rey. 1858 T3-A: Low Leaves. Listed as Rev. C by 
Breen (1977) and in Snow (1992). This is low relief 
die made in 1858 for the pattern sets and 1858 Small 
Letters Snow PR-2. It has slightly concave fields 
which make the center of the resultant coin bulge in 
the center. Good mirrors. This is a later usage of the a. oe eh 
die with heavy die polish which makes a gap between UTS, it is likely the first die pair made. The reverse 
ihenwhent ad diemon: husk Die stato anna. rejected. All have the die aligned so the 6 is at the 
to 1:30. 6:00 position, making the eagle flying upwards. 

& An interesting thing about many of the <a 

Tit Snow-| die pairs is that most have a dark brown tone, 

like copper. Prior to 1990, they were believed to be 

copper. Over time they have tested to be copper-nick- 

el. Now only one example is known in copper. Only 

15 examples are known, including the copper piece 

and they were likely all made as proof. 


1) Snow-1. Obv. | in its first use on Snow-1 and Rev. 
A is not used elsewhere. While we can’t know for 


1856 S5 PR62 PCGS 
serif of the N in CENT. An even smaller dot is visible | 2) Snow-5. The first use of both dies, so it is probably 
above the N in ONE. First used on Snow-5 where it from the first striking period. The limited mintage of 
has deep mirrors and die striations from 11:00 to 5:00. | about 20 examples with 5 of those in copper strongly 


It is later used on Snow-9 for a large output. On the indicate that these were the initial prototypes that were 
earliest die states, the die striations are gone, but the struck. High grade examples show proof striking in- 
small dot above the N in ONE is visible. A die crack tention, although some are graded MS by PCGS. The 
later appears from the rim at 11:00 to the left wreath. dies are polished and the strikes are very strong. 
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1856 S3 MS64+ PCGS 


3) Snow-3. The second use of the obverse and the first 
use of the reverse. The first strike coin is the “Blue- 
bird,” which is unquestionably a proof. It is graded 
PR66 by PCGS. That coin shows special treatment 
from the Mint. The planchet appears to have been 
bronzed. 

After then, the strikes are slightly flat although 
the fields of the dies are lightly polished, fading to 
satin-frosty finish. The eagle’s bresat feathers are flat 
even on the best struck examples. The wreath details 
are more rounded than other die pairs. Many of these 
show strike-doubling, indicative of a high speed press 
run. 


1856 S3 Strike doubling 


After the fields completely fade to frosty, both 
dies are repolished. On the obverse, a small die scratch 
is visible under the date. These later die state pieces 
have better mirrors and better strikes. They make up 


about 1/8 of known examples. 
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This die pair has a larger mintage than all other 
die pairs except for Snow-9. Perhaps as many as 750 
examples were struck. This corresponds to the releases 
of 1856 cents to Congress by Snowden in December, 
1856. With the exception of the Bluebird, which is a 
sharp proof on a bronzed planchet, these all appear to 
be made on a regular press at full speed with polished 
dies. Nonproofs. 


Restrikes 


‘ITS 


1856 S2 PR64 PCGS 
4) Snow-2. The first use of the obverse die and the 
second use of the reverse that was earlier used on 1857 
proof cents. The dies are aligned with the 6 at the 6:00 
position, making the eagle fly upwards. These are a 
very limited mintage of under 10 pieces. All were 
struck as proofs. 


1856 S4 PR63 PCGS 

5) Snow-4. Since this shares the reverse that was 
earlier used on 1858 patterns and 1858 proofs, it is 
certainly from 1858. It is also struck at the same time 
as the 1856 Ornamented shield pattern, J-184 (Snow 
1856 PT1). These are proofs. All are graded PR by 
PCGS. Less than 20 examples struck, including 4 in a 
25% nickel alloy. 
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1856 S10 PR53 SEGS 
6) Snow-10. Another low leaves die pair. The obverse 
is the Obv. 1 in a late die state. The only known ex- 
ample is lightly circulated and shows some weakness 
on the tail. Likely struck as a nonproof. 


General Issue __ 


Ce riey ey 


1856 S9 PR64 PCGS 
7) Snow-9. These could have been struck immediately 
after the Snow-5 examples or the dies could have 
been stored and pulled out a few years later. We don’t 
know. We can’t call them restrikes, so here I call them 
the General Issue. We do know that these make up the 
majority of the 1856 Flying Eagles known. They were 
sold to collectors after the passage of the Coinage act 
of 1857. Perhaps 1,000 - 1,500 struck. High grade 
examples show varying amounts of mirrors. This 
depends on the die state, as the dies were repolished a 
few times during striking. 

Strike characteristics vary. Some show debris 
strike-thoughs, which leave details less than full. The 
later die states all show die cracks. Many show plan- 
chet problems. They appear to have been struck as 
proofs, but the quality is lacking. Perhaps the large 
press run precluded high quality control. 

Aside from strike, die and planchet problems, 
all high grade examples appear to have been struck as 
proofs on a medal press. I have never seen anything 
that would indicate a high-speed press run, like strike- 
doubling, on this die pair. 
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There are four die pairs that are all proofs but 
struck in very limited numbers, under 20 in each case. 
The Snow-10 seems to be a one-off strike and is a 
nonproof from no earlier than 1858. The main body of 
1856 Flying Eagle cents is the Snow-3 and the Snow- 
9. These were both struck with polished dies. The 
evidence of an average strike and high-speed press 
production, the Snow-3 die pair, should be called a 
nonproof, with the exception of the Bluebird. These 
were the coins struck in late 1856 and distributed to 
Congress. The Snow-9 die pair is obviously a larger 
mintage and show the intentions of proof striking, 
although quality is not as good as other proof issues of 
the era. Historically and quantitatively, the 
Snow-9 lines up with the mass selling of patterns and 
other goodies to collectors beginning in 1858. Collec- 
tors of the day desired Proofs over nonproofs. 


To state the facts plainly and easily, the 
Snow-3 are nonproofs and the Snow-9 are Proofs. 
Other die pairs should be considered proofs as well. 


There is a problem with 1856 Flying Eagle’s 
getting the wrong format attribution by grading ser- 
vices. There are MS coins in PR holders, and PR coins 
in MS holders. This grading problem stems from a 
lack of proper analysis of the die pairs and more of a 
qualitative analysis of the surface and strike of a given 
coin, without proper context. 

For instance, here is a 1856 Snow-9 in a first 
generation PCGS holder graded in 1987. It is graded 
MS62. This is one of the first 1856 Flying Eagle cents 


02013.62 
| neni 


wn Ege S Soon mo 


1856 S9 MS62 PCGS 
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1856 S9 MS62 PCGS 


graded as an MS coin. It is a later die state of the proof 
issue, Snow-9. If die diagnostics would have been 
used by the grader, then it would have been graded 
PR-62. Just by looking at it, you may think MS as 
there are no mirrored fields. However the strike is full. 
The grading team (and later, CAC) agree it is an MS 
coin. However, if you take all S9’s together, you’ ll 
find the die state progression is typically non-mirrored 
fields for this die state. So, the format attribution is 
wrong. 
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The attribution problem with 1856 Flying Ea- 
gle cents started almost on day one of certified grading 
at PCGS. NGC solved this problem by grading every 
1856 as a Proof, which slights the owners of real MS 
coins. 

After the publication of my book, Flying Eagle 
and Indian Cents (1992), PCGS began marking S3’s 
an MS coin and all others as PR. A premium began to 
be seen for the MS format over the PR format. This 
created problems for PCGS with owners of coins like 
the MS62 presented here. If cracked out and resubmit- 
ted it would now grade PR62, not MS62. It would lose 
some value. 

After the problem became obvious in about 
2000, PCGS stopped attributing coins as MS, except 
for a few special cases, slighting owners of MS coins 
in PR holders in the process. 

Now you can have the die pair attribution put 
on the holder at PCGS. But the format will still be PR. 
I think this is the best solution that PCGS presently 
offers owners of wrongly attributed 1856 Flying Eagle 
cents. 
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1856 Flying Eagle - Top MS and Proofs 
By Greg Slaughter 


What are the top 1856 Flying Eagles rated at 
least PR66 or MS66? First of all, we’ll ignore NGC 
coins on the assumption that most of the coins that 
could cross over at PR66 or MS66 have already done 
so. Furthermore, it would be difficult to do an apples 
to oranges comparison to include them anyway. They 
can be revisited once any of them cross over to PCGS. 

PCGS and NGC have both found it challeng- 
ing to determine whether a given 1856 Flying Eagle 
is MS or Proof. For a while PCGS did classify some 
1856 Flying Eagles as MS, but now they classify all 
of them as Proofs. Unfortunately, PCGS has put some 
MS coins in Proof holders and some Proofs in MS 
holders. Though we’re not considering NGC coins 
here, it’s worth noting for completeness that NGC 
simply classifies all 1856 Flying Eagles as Proofs. 


As we shall see, it is actually not hard for 
someone familiar with the basics of the 1856 Flying 
Eagle die pairs to classify correctly whether a coin is 
a MS or Proof. All the information necessary to do a 
correct classification is covered in The Flying Eagle 
and Indian Cent Attribution Guide by Richard E. 
Snow. Using the die pair identification flowchart on 
the following page, based on that reference, the die 
pair can be determined. The format follows once the 
die pairing is known. 

There are a total of 4 true MS coins and 5 
true Proof coins. In total, out of these 9 coins, PCGS 
misclassified 3 of them. The misclassifications have 
significant consequences that should concern any col- 
lector. 


Top MS (MS66 or greater) 1856 Flying Eagles 


The top two MS coins are actually in Proof holders! 


Cy 
The Standard for the Rare Coin Industry 


Certificate No. 
2958 


Verify the authenticity of this image at PCGS.com 


6211 


PR67+ PCGS Snow-3 


The repunched 5 on the date and lack of a 
center dot under the top left serif in the N of CENT 
clearly identifies it as a Snow-3. All Snow-3 coins are 
MS with the exception of “The Bluebird.” Further- 
more, if there is any doubt, note the shallowness of the 
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strike in the breast feathers of the eagle. This coin is 
actually the top condition MS coin, but it is kept from 
its true potential, since it is currently stuck in a Proof 
holder! 
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Certificate Number 


15731123 


Verify the authenticity of this image at PCGS.com/cert 


PR66+ PCGS (CAQ) Snow-3 


The repunched 5 on the date and lack of a cen- 
ter dot under the top left serif in the N of CENT clear- 


ly identifies it as a Snow-3. Again, a Snow-3 MS coin. 


Though it is less obvious here compared to the previ- 
ous coin, the overall shallowness of the strike dem- 


onstrates itis MS. Furthermore, if there is any doubt 
it is MS, a quick comparison with the one Snow-3 in 
the Top Proofs section below should remove any such 
doubts. This coin is actually the 2nd highest MS coin, 
but it is currently stuck in a Proof holder! 


Certificate No. 


81467176 


Verify the authenticity of this image at PCGS.com 


MS66 PCGS (CAC) Snow-3 


The repunched 5 on the date and lack of a 
center dot under the top left serif in the N of CENT 
clearly identifies it as a Snow-3. Another Snow-3 MS. 
Though it is much less obvious that it is MS, PCGS 
actually correctly classified it as MS. Currently, 
because the previous two coins are misclassified as 
Proofs, this coin is officially considered one of the 
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three finest known MS coins, and it sold at auction for 
the record price (for both MS and Proof) of $172,500 
on Jan 7, 2004. That was 16 years ago and one has to 
wonder how much the previous two coins would be 
worth now if only PCGS had classified them correctly 
and put them in MS holders! 
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MS66 PCGS Snow-3 


This coin is in an old holder and so there is strike is clearly evident in the breast feathers of the 
no PCGS TrueView photo. However a photo is avail- —_ eagle. This coin, like the previous one, was correctly 
able from when it was last sold at auction: Heritage classified as MS. Like the previous coin, this coin is 
1/2003:4401. Ex: Joe Gorrell collection. From that ranked as one of the three tied for finest MS coins. 
photo, the repunched 5 on the date and lack of a center What about the third tied for finest MS66 coin? 


dot under the top left serif in the N of CENT clearly It was misclassified and actually is a Proof as we shall 
identifies it as a Snow-3 MS coin. The shallowness of _ see. 


Determining the die pair and format on 1856 Flying Eagle Cents 


“D= ex N@ 


Pointed U? High Leaves? Center Dot? 


Tilted 


Repunched 5? High Leaves? ONE CENT? 


© © 
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of CENT and a die line at I in UNITED identifies it as 
Snow-9. As all Snow-9s are Proofs, and this coin was __ of full strike and Proof characteristics. 


center dot under the top left serif in the N of CENT 
clearly identifies it as a Snow-3. This is the only MS. It has full strike and Proof characteristics. 
Snow-3 that is certainly a Proof and universally agreed 


co 


Top Proof (PR66 or greater) 1856 Flying Eagles 
As we’ve already covered in the previous section, two of the top coins 
assigned a Proofs designation are actually MS coins, so they don’t appear 
again here. Also, there is one MS coin that is actually a Proof. 


Certificate No. 


31986427 


Verify the authenticity of this image at PCGS.com 


PR67 PCGS Snow-9 


The center dot under the top left serifinthe N __ correctly classified. This coin is a good example that 


serves to compare with the previous MS coins in terms 


yw 


IN a 
TRUEVIEW 


Certificate Number 


38725098 


Verify the authenticity of this image at PCGS.com/cert 


PR66 PCGS (CAC /Photo Seal) Snow-3 “The Bluebird” 


The repunched 5 on the date and lack of a by all experts to be one. It serves as a good example 
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Certificate No. 


36376092 


Verify the authenticity of this image at PCGS.com 


PR66 PCGS (CAC) Snow-5 


The pointed U and the center dot under the a Snow-5. All Snow-5’s are Proofs, and this one was 
top left serif in the N of CENT clearly identifies it as correctly classified. 


My 


IN aw 
TRUEVIEW 


Certificate Number 


33274597 


Verify the authenticity of this image at PCGS.com/cert 


MS66 PCGS (CAC) Snow-5 
Like the previous coin, the pointed U and the It clearly has one of the sharpest strikes of any of the 
center dot under the top left serif in the N of CENT Proofs, so it is hard to imagine how it was misclassi- 
clearly identifies it as a Snow-5. Though all Snow-5’s _ fied as MS. As noted in the previous section, this coin 
are Proofs, this coin was incorrectly classified as MS. _ is officially one of three MS coins tied for finest MS. 
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Certificate Number 
38725099 
Verify the authenticity of this image at PCGS.com/cert 
PR66 PCGS Snow-9 
The center dot under the top left serifinthe N —_a pointed U help to eliminate other possibilities and 

of CENT and a die line at I in United identifies it as serve as a double check it is Snow-9. All Snow-9s are 
Snow-9. Also, the lack of a repunched 5, the lack ofa — Proofs, and this coin was correctly classified. 
repunched 1, the lack of a heavy date, and the lack of 


One more Proof? 

You might be wondering whether we’re miss- 
ing one Proof. PCGS’s population report says there 
are 7 total rated PR66 or higher. As we’ve shown, 
two Proofs are actually MS, and one MS is actually a 
Proof, so there should be 6 Proofs total, so one miss- 
ing in addition to the above five. It’s possible there is 
one more, but it has not shown up, despite quite an 
extensive search. One possibility is that it might be 
some coin that was broken out of its holder for what- 
ever reason. Another possibility is that PCGS has not 
correctly updated its population count. It would sure 
be helpful if PCGS were to list all the certs that com- 
prise their population report, so we could verify that 
their population report is correct. 
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Founded in 1991, WIN is the premiere organization for women in the field of numismatics. 


As a nationally incorporated nonprofit, our chartered goals are to encourage fellowship 
and learning through networking and social events, as well as offering educational seminars, 
scholarship programs, and our semi-annual literary publication, Winning Ways. 


President Charmy Harker is leading the board in a revitalization of WIN, focusing on 
expanding membership and providing social-media platforms for members to connect, dis- 
cuss, and promote their brands. 


Collector or dealer, novice or expert, we invite you to join us in the largest and most 
respected organization for Women In Numismatics. 


Name: 

Address: 

City: State: Zip: 
Email: 

Referred By: =~ 


Women in Numismatics 
Cindy Wibker, Secretary 
PO Box 471147 Signature: Date: 

Lake Monroe, FL 32747-1147 Optional: 


Describe your interests in numismatics (collector or dealer, specialty, related organizations, etc.): 


Significant Other to Regular Member: 


Are you interested in being of service to WIN? 


Payable January Ist each year (writing articles, speaking, serving on the board, fundraising, etc.) 


Please enclose check with your application 


TH ANK YOU! What goals would you like to accomplish as a member of WIN? 


Questions? 
www.womeninnumismatics.com/contact-us 


! Significant Other toa Regular Member 7 Age 18 or Younger 
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James Barton Longacre, The Early Years. 
By Richard Snow 


The Longacre family arrived in America from Sweden in 
1640 when Peter A. Andersson landed in Philadelphia. His first 
son, Anders was given the family name Longoker in 1657, which 
was changed to Longacre shortly afterwards. 

James Barton Longacre was born to Peter and Sarah (Bar- 
ton) Longacre on August 11, 1794. The couple worked a farm in 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania. Two years after his birth, a sister 
arrived, Sarah Ann. Also that same year a half-sister, Susanna ap- 
peared from Peter’s mistress, Hanna Martin. In 1808 his mother 
Eliza died and Peter married Hanna soon after. 

James left home in 1806 at age 12 and sought out an appren- 
ticeship in the big city of Philadelphia. Perhaps the self-portrait 
shown here was his proof of artistic ability. He found work at a 
bookstore owned by John F. Watson. 

The apprenticeship with Watson ended in 1813 and Longacre 
started learning engraving from George Murray in Philadelphia. 
Both Murray and Watson would remain close fiends with James 
and helped promote his works over the years. The firm of Mur- 
ray, Draper, Fairman & Co. was a banknote engraving firm that 
began in 1810 from the breakup of a firm started in 1795 by Mint 
Engraver Robert Scot. 

One of Longacre’s earliest published engraving works were 
the portraits of Washington, Jefferson and Hancock featured on a 
large engraving of the Declaration of Independence published by 
John Bins in 1818. This was a huge project with the engraving of 
the portraits and text of the 35” X 25” plate costing $9,000. 

In 1819, Longacre left Murray and set up his own engraving 
business. His first contract came from John and Joseph Sander- 
son. They had a giant project in mind. They were going to publish 
a nine volume set of books featuring biographies of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. Longacre would engrave the 
portraits. After two volumes, the project fizzled as there were ac- 
cusations of poor writing and even plagiarism by John Sanderson. 

The project but was rescued in 1822 by a new writer, Robert 
Waln, Jr. and a new publisher, Ralph Pomeroy. Longacre con- 
tributed over 30 engravings to the venture. The nine volume set 
of entitled Signers of the Declaration of Independence was sold 
though 1827 and had good success. Longacre was under contract 
and received no additional benefit from the sales of the books. 

James married Eliza Stiles in 1826. Their first daughter, 
Sarah came in 1828. Their son Andrew arrived in 1831. Another 
son, James Madison in 1833. Daughter Eliza Huldah in 1837 and 
son, Orleans in 1840. 

In 1831, Longacre sought to publish his own series of books 
featuring biographies and engravings. He would call it The Amer- 
ican Portrait Gallery. He sold subscriptions, made contracts and 
started the project only to discover a rival project in the works. 
James Herring was publishing An American Portrait Gallery and 
was well on his way. Herring chose to copyright his works, a 
feature Longacre forgot to do. 

Herring was Secretary of the American Academy of Fine 
Arts, which was a considerable advantage. Longacre was able to 
convince Herring and the Academy to combine the two projects. 
It became the National Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Ameri- 
cans. It sold in four volumes between 1834 and 1839. James had 
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James B. Longacre. Self-portrait at age 12. 1806. 


the opportunity to have such luminaries sit for his watercolor 
portraits as James Madison (at age 82), Andrew Jackson and 
Jackson’s first Vice President, John C. Calhoun in 1833. These 
portraits were transferred to engravings and featured in the book. 

These years were depression years, known as the “Hard 
Times” era. James had to travel extensively to sell the books. 

It was a hard life as a travelling salesman with a family in tow. 
Sales lagged due to the depression and Longacre had to declare 
bankruptcy in 1837. 

Longacre was at the time known to be the best engraver in 
the country and this skill brought him to join a banknote engrav- 
ing firm as a partner. The firm, Toppan, Draper, Longacre & Co. 
was formed in 1837 and for the next seven years Longacre would 
engrave banknotes. 

The Mint’s Chief Engraver, Christian Gobrecht died in 1844. 
Although there was a flurry of activity for his job in the engrav- 
ing circles of Philadelphia, the Mint Director, Robert M. Patter- 
son, was reluctant to fill the job with someone outside the Mint. 

At the insistence of a friend, Longacre, then aged 50 years, 
made a play for the job. To gain the political influence needed, 
he sought the help of John Calhoun. Perhaps it was one of those 
comments - “If you ever need a favor, don’t hesitate to ask.” that 
Calhoun may have said when Longacre was making his portrait 
years earlier. Longacre took him up on the favor. 

It helped in the political climate of John Tyler’s Presidency, 
to have Calhoun recommend a prospect. Longacre’s talent, 
notwithstanding, the Calhoun recommendation cinched the ap- 
pointment. President Tyler put Longacre’s nomination before the 
Senate on December 18, 1844. Much to the disappointment of 
Patterson, Longacre was now Chief Engraver of the Mint. 
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Something New 
By Richard Snow 


1864 Copper Nickel 
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S12 1864 CN, 4/4 (n). 


S22 1883, 
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Doubled die, Shield. 
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S12. = 1864 CN, 4/4 (n). 

Oby. 38: (C) Repunching above the horizontal bar of the 4. Also 
repunching above the diagonal bar of the 4. Flat area to left of ear 
where the die was over-polished. 

Rey. BK: Olive leaf and shield points well away from the denticles. A 
die crack connects the olive leaf with the denticles at 7:30. A die crack 
from the denticles at 8:30 to the wreath continuing up the outside of 
the wreath to 11:00. A die crack joins from the denticles at 9:30 to the 
wreath. A die crack connects the middle arrowhead to the denticles at 
4:00. 


Attributed to: Ed Nathanson 


A dramatic repunched date. (50) 


1883 


S22 1883, Doubled Die Reverse. 
Oby. 27 (RH) Extra outlines on the legend and denticles from 7:00 to 
11:00. 
Rev. Z: Doubling offset to the south. Visible on the lowest horizontal 
lines of the shield and on the horizontal veins in the wreath and on 
the outside leaves near the base of the wreath. Shield points firmly 
connected to the denticles. Olive leaf well away from the denticles. Die 
crack from the denticles at 3:00 through the wreath to the denticles at 
4:30. 

Attributed to: David Killough 


Nice doubling offset to the south. Doubling is vis- 
ible only on horizontal elements. {50} 


S22 1 883, Doubled die, Arrowheads. 
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S14 1887, Mustache die chip. 


SI5 1887, 7 in Denticles. 


1887 


S14 =: 1887, Mustache die chip. 
Oby. 20: (LH) A small die chip under the nose looks like a mustache. 
Rev. R: Shield points connected to the denticles. Olive leaf away. 


Attributed to: Ed Nathanson 


This is a die state of a normal die. Very late die state 
with very worn dies near the denticles. Early die states 
without the die chip are not this variety. Normally, die 
states are not listed as varieties, but the die chip warrants 
inclusion due to its interesting placement. {30} 


S14 1887, Date area. 


S15 1887, 7 in denticles. 

Oby. 21: (RE) The top of a 7 is visible at the base of the denticles 
between the 8 & 7. 

Rev. R: Shield points connected to the denticles. Olive leaf away. Light 
die crack from the outside ot the wreath at 7:00 to 9:00. 


Attributed to: Kevin Flynn 


Minor misplaced digit. Previously listed in Flynn 
(1997) as MPD-003. {60BN, 6} 
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S32 1897, 18/18 (s), Digit in denticles. 

Oby. 34: (C) Very minor repunching visible under the flag of the 1 and 

under the left side of the upper loop of the 8. The top of a digit, likely a 

9, is visible in the upper part of the denticles just below the left side of 

the 9 in the date. 

Rev. AH: Shield points and olive leaf connected to the denticles. 
Attributed to: David Killough 


Minor repunching may be difficult to see on low 
grade examples. The misplaced digit may be easier to 
see. {58} 


S32 1897, 18/18 (s), Digit in denticles. 


1898 


S48 1898, Digits in denticles. 
Oby. 51: (LH) Three digits visible at the top of the denticles below the 
right sides of the 1, 8 and 9 of the date. 
Rev: BA: Right shield point connected to the denticles, Left shield 
point away. Olive leaf connected to the denticles. 

Attributed to: David Killough 


Minor misplaced digits variety. {20} 


S50 1906, 19/19 (s). 


Obv. 69: (B) Repunching visible under the base of the 19 and under 
the flag of the 1. 
Rev. BS: Shield points firmly connected to the denticles. Olive leaf 


away from denticles. 
Attributed to: Mathew Whitt 


String repunching. Very similar to $4. S4 does not 
have the repunching on the flag of the 1. 

The original listing published in the Attribution 
Guide in 2014 was found to be a duplication of S44. 
{40} 


S50 1906, 19/19 (s). 
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S72 1907, 190/190 (s). 
Oby. 74: (RE) Minor repunching visible under the flag of the 1 and 


under the tops of the inside of the 9 and 0. 
Rev. BQ: Right shield point connected to the denticles. Left shield 


point away. Olive leaf well away from the denticles. 
Attributed to: David Killough 


Very minor repunching. May be difficult to see on 
lower grade examples. {40} 


S36 1908, 19/19 (s), Digit in denticles. 
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S36 1908, 19/19 (s), Digit in denticles. 
Oby. 39: (RH) Minor repunching on the flag of the 1 and on the right 
base of the 9. The top of a digit is visible in the denticles to the left of 


the 0 in the date. 
Rev. AL: Shield points connected to the denticles. Olive leaf away. 


Attributed to: David Killough 


Fairly minor repunched date. {50} 
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FREE GRADING 


Stack’s Bowers Galleries Announces 
$1 Million Free Grading Program 


Stack’s Bowers Galleries invites you to take advantage of © 
FREE THIRD-PARTY GRADING 
for items consigned to auction. 


Starting immediately, we will pay the grading fees at PCGS, PCGS Banknote, NGC or PMG for the 
coins and bank notes you consign to an upcoming Stack’s Bowers Galleries auction. Our grading 
giveaway will continue until we have given $1 million in free grading to our clients’. 


Upcoming events include auctions of United States coins and currency in August, November, March 
and June, and sales of Ancient and World coins and paper money in August, October, January and 
April. We also welcome consignments for our popular monthly Collectors Choice Online auctions. 


We invite you to contact Stack’s Bowers Galleries today to learn how you can consign to one of our 
upcoming auctions and have your coins and paper money graded for free. One of our experts can 
discuss your consignment and determine if our free grading program is right for you. 


Call Today About Free Grading on Your 
Consignment to a Stack’s Bowers Galleries Auction! 
800.458.4646 West Coast ¢ 800.566.2580 East Coast 
Consign@StacksBowers.com « www.StacksBowers.com 
LEGENDARY COLLECTIONS | LEGENDARY RESULTS | A LEGENDARY AUCTION FIRM 


"Terms & restrictions apply 


1231 E. Dyer Road, Suite 100, Santa Ana, CA 92705 « 949.253.0916 
470 Park Avenue, New York, NY 10022 (Summer 2020) ¢ 212.582.2580 
Info@StacksBowers.com e« StacksBowers.com 


GALLERIES California « New York « New Hampshire « Hong Kong « Paris 
America’s Oldest and Most Accomplished Rare Coin Auctioneer SBG LongacreLedger Grading 200630 
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